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What “Recognition” Means 


This is Recognition Week at Chautauqua, 
New York—a festival of the home readers. But 
why so much to-do about so unexciting a fact 
’ as that a number of estimable men and women 
i have read some good books at home and have 

been four years in doing it? 


‘ 


1 nigh Chautauqua is an educational institution. A 
. Summer of freedom from accustomed routine 
ought to result in a gathering of new thought, 
energy, and purpose for the work of the coming 
- months. Having recei¥ed such an impulse and 
' conceived such a desire in July and August, people 


should not fall back upon an aimless drift for 





the rest of the year. This was early felt by 
those who had inaugurated Chautauqua as a sum- 
mer gathering in the. woods and so the home 
reading course was devised, graduating its first 
class of four-year students in ’82. In 1907,-125 
of them came together to celebrate their twenty- 
fifth anniversary. After a quarter-century these 
125 still looked back upon graduation as a highly 
important event, precisely as if they had grada- 
ated from a college. Some of these pérsons are 
themselves alumni of colleges. It is doubtful if 
they attach more than equal significandé to their 
college graduation and diploma. 

There are, of course, persons who think that 
any regard for outward symbols and dbservanc® 
of progress should be outgrown with what they 
call the shallow enthusiasm of youth. » The:de- 
sire to set definitely the mile posts of¢ progress, 
great in the young, may, it is true, disappear‘for a 
time when they have gone just far enough te be 
proud of putting away childish things, but to 
those who keep really alive and moving forward 
this desire will surely reassert itself. Frequently 
someone who has done the C. L. S. C. work but 
who thought the formal recognition of it not 
worth while writes in after a period of years to 
ask what means can now be taken for making up 
back work and graduating. Teachers and profes- 
sional folk find that either certificates or other 
evidences of self-improving work done here or 
elsewhere, tell in their favor. In other cases the 
desire is one merely of personal gratification. 

To have done four years of C. L. S. C. read- 
ing will not fit anybody for a profession, will not 
make a linguist or a scientist of anybody, will not 
afford ground for exclusive and superior preten- 
sion of any kind. It will certainly have led the 
reader, if early advantages were lacking, out into 
a larger place; or if previously the advantages of 
the schools and colleges had been enjoyed, it will 
have kept routine and meaningless things from 
closing the horizon. The person who claims a 
Chautauqua diploma claims a thing of significance 
and value. The person who goes through C. L. 
S. C. graduation shares an experience with those 
who may probably become life-long ‘ associates 
and friends. Differing in special ways, Recogni- 
tion Day at Chautauqua has much the same fun- 
damental importance as the commencenient season 
for a college, with an added preciowsness for 
some because of the recovery of things that they 
had thought lost forever. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


NEWS 


Disapproval of the Protectorate Treaty 


The Senate committee on foreign relations, 
as part of the treaty-making power, has practical- 
ly vetoed the Bryan-Wilson proposal to extend 
the Platt Amendment to the Nicaraguan Republic 
and thus convert it into a protectorate. The op- 
position to’the plan came almost entirely from 
members of the party in power, from senators 
who support the administration in domestic 
policies. Had Republicans who favored the treaty 
attended the decisive meeting and voted, the ma- 
jority would have reported the treaty favorably. 
It was obvious, however, that the Republican and 
Progressive senators did not care to push the plan 
and were quite willing to let the Democrats settle 
the matter. The latter, following tradition and 
knowing that the administration was not deeply 
committed in the premises, preferred to kill the 
bold and remarkable features of the project. It 
is not likely that they will be revived at the 
regular session of Congress. 

The nature of the project has already been 
explained here. Its benevolence was beyond 
doubt, but there were, nevertheless, serious objec- 
tions to it. Central America scented in it danger 
of United States domination and conquest; all 
Latin-America shared this suspicion. Besides, 
were the Nicaraguan people really in sympathy 
with the treaty? Does the present government rep- 
resent the people, or is it merely a “mere shell,” 
as some senators asserted? If the present govern- 
ment merely wishes to intrench itself and make 
revolution impossible by securing an American 
pledge of intervention and protection, can we af- 
ford to play into its hands and act as its police- 
men in domestic trouble ? 

If these considerations prevail, the people 





PERSPECTIVE 


will not deplore the rejection or radical amend- 
ment of the Nicaraguan treaty. Caution is a 
good thing in foreign relations. But if there is 
to be no protectorate, do we want the Nicaragua 
canal route and the naval stations? Would it 
not be better to drop the whole project? Who 
will ever build a rival canal? 
++ 
Fusionists and Social .Service 


Fusionists of New York, selecting a candi- 
date for mayor that may be able to down Tam- 
many, and drawing up a platform for him to 
stand on, put forward three men who are active 
in three religious bodies to which they belong, 
and put into their platform several of the reforms 
for which the churches, through their Social Ser- 
vice Commissions, have been clamoring. John 
Purroy Mitchell, whom they selected for mayor- 
alty candidate is a Roman Catholic. District At- 
torney Whitman is an official in the University 
Place Presbyterian Church, New York, and has 
spoken many times in churches, not upon semi- 
political and reform subjects, but upon Christian 
topics. President McAneny of Manhattan, and 
candidate for president of the Board of Alder- 
men,-is an Episcopalian, a supporter of chancels 
and pulpits. 

From Social Service Commissions of the 
churches the Fusionists took for their platform 
the terminal market idea in each borough, in 
order to reduce the cost of food and to bring 
produce to families in better condition ; the throw- 
ing open of public school buildings and grounds 
for recreational, athletic and social purposes; the 
furnishing of luncheons to children at cost by 
the board of education; a vast increase in voca- 
tional instruction in the high schools, a need now 
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sought in part to be met by the churches in their 
parish houses; and the creation of a city recrea- 
tion department, that shall consider the needs of 
children, especially of the lower East side, for 
playgrounds and for breathing spaces in summer. 
While religion was not once mentioned, and 
these are no traces of sectarian influence, the 
programs of Christian and Hebrew bodies are at 
the front as in almost no campaign of recent 
years in any city. 
++ 


“The average man of the people in America is - 


much more interested in the affairs of the public school 
than the average man in Germany,” declares Dr. George 
Kerschensteiner, a well-known German educator. “In 
the daily press, reports and discussions on educational 
topics occupy a space which to my observation is fully 
ten times that which German newspapers devote to the 
same subject.” 


Dr. Kerschensteiner compares point bv point the 
school systems in the two countries. He shows how 
Germany secures educational efficiency by centralization 
of authority within the individual states. He admits 
that possibly centralization has gone even further than 
is desirable in Germany, but is equally positive that 
there is not enough centralization within the individual 
states of this country. As a result of the lack of state 
compulsion, he says, “we see today in the United States 
the sharpest contrasts between school systems that are 
incredibly poor and others of the highest possible type, 
that would do credit to the finest civilized nations of 
the globe.” He finds that American citizens of a 
community have more direct control over their schools 
than in Germany, and commends this condition. 

Direct election of school-board members by the 
citizens, as found in the United States, impressed Dr. 
Kerschensteiner very favorably. He notes that in Ger- 
many the citizens have little or nothing to say about 
their school system. “In Germany the local school 
boards are nowhere chosen by popular vote,” he de- 
clares. He praises the high school’s democratic spirit, 
its aim to educate all the people; but he misses the 
thoroughness that characterizes the work of the Ger- 
man gymnasiums. 


+ 
So-Called Eugenics Laws 


Our state iegislatures have been passing laws 
restrictive or regulative of marriage that are 
loosely called “eugenics” laws. The so-called sci- 
ence of eugenics, which is not in any sense a 
science, is supposed to have prompted or influ- 
enced the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Wiscon- 
sin, California, Indiana, and other states. The 
truth is that the eugenics movement is hardly 
known to the average legislator, and that the 
statutes in question are rather the results of a 
movement against immorality on one side and 
pauperism on the other. A British biologist has 
said that possibly Americans are going too far in 
their attempts to regulate marriage, and may do 
more harm than good. Alfred Russell Wallace, 
in his latest work, vigorously denounces the arro- 


gance and ignorances of some alleged professors 
of eugenics and insists that nature is wiser than 
man clothed with a little brief and limited au- 
thority. 

However, the eugenics statutes are not very 
radical, as a rule, and to the extent to which a few 
of their provisions are dangerous they are certain 
to be ineffective. It is safe and proper to prohibit 
marriage among insane and diseased and defec- 
tives. It is more than proper, as we have shown 
heretofore, to insist on reasonable “marriage cer- 
tificates” of purity as a preventive of pollution 
and loathsome disease. But vague prohibitions of 
the marriage of “unfit persons’—and such are 
found in some of the recent legislation—are futile 
and irrational. Nobody knows what the phrase 
means, and some unfitness or even constitutional 
weakness is not, according to the best authority, 
a bar to marriage. The sober-minded students 
of eugenics know that they are not prepared to 
advocate much restrictive legislation, and that the 
safe and wiser way is to g:ve freedom the benefit 
of every doubt. The emphasis is laid by these 
students on education and investigation. Too 
little is known of heredity and its laws to war- 
rant undue irterference, and too much is known 
concerning human nature to acquiesce in such in- 
terference. Steps taken in the name of moral and 
social welfare may increase immorality and social 
misery. Parents, young people, physicians and 
ministers cannot do too much, under the dictates 
of reason, to fight impurity and disease, and to 
make health and virtue the basis of family life. 
But the time has not come for sweeping anti- 
marriage legislation in the name of a science that 
does not exist, legislation that is sure to be evaded 
and violated, and that cannot fail to produce 
more mischief than it prevents. 

++ 


Churches are taking up social service plans in more 
general ways than ever. Forms of work which are just 
now being pushed are better appreciation on the part 
of young people of the sacredness of the marriage tie; 
the bringing of voung people together under natural 
conditions that they may contract matrimony; the en- 
actment of uniform laws on divorce and remarriage; 
the requirement of health certificates along with mar- 
riage licenses before weddings will be solemnized; 
larger influence of the churches toward personal purity 
on the part of men as a means to end the white slave 
evil: and the naming of permanent Christian arbitrators 
to act on labor difficulties. The Presbyterian Church 
will form a bureau on edvcation regarding the marriage 
tie, the Baptists South and North will enter the labor 
world, the Episcopal Church favors club houses as 
social centers for young people, and all over the country 
ministers are announcing social service stands on the 
matter of health certificates before the wedding service 
will be said. 

















Working Women in Great Britain 


Some light is thrown on the desperate tactics 
of the militant suffragettes in England, as well as 
on the much-talked of revolt of women generally, 
in an interview cabled by the London correspond- 
ent of the Chicago “Daily News.” The quoted 
observer is Miss Clara E. Laughlin, American 
novelist and sympathetic student of our own poor 
and lonely and overworked girls, immigrant and 
other. Miss Laughlin was shocked by the con 
ditions of life and labor in Great Britain, especial- 
ly among the shop and office girls, and was moved 
to very melancholy reflections. To quote part of 
her interview: 

“The young women of the United Kingdom are 
desperate. The possibility of any girl’s making for 
herself by dint of labor or natural gifts a life that 
ought to be endurable is so infinitesimal as to be prac- 
tically no possibility at all. 

“American women cannot realize what the woman’s 
movement means in Great Britain. We think we know 
something about social problems—and we do—but we 
know nothing of the deadly despair against which the 
British fighting women are trying to arouse their sisters. 
For years I have been studying the affairs of girl 
workers in America and particularly of those in the 
shops and factories. Though wanting a lot of improv- 
ing, compared with corresponding conditions here they 
are almost idyllic. 

“No girl in America would endure for a day the 
system under which so many shop assistants live in 
Great Britain. Fed and lodged by their employers, they 
are herded like sheep and scantily supplied with the 
poorest food. It is the old apprentice system, except 
that the employer does not find the clothing for his 
workers, brt pays them a trifle out of which they must 
clothe themselves. The male clerks are not allowed to 
to marry or vote. Missing several courteous men who 
served me in times past in the London shops, I found 
that they had gone to Canada, New Zealand or the 
United States. " wh 

The women of England cannot find eligible hus- 
bands for the reason that the women greatly outnumber 
the men and hundreds of thousands of the men cannot 
get a living wage. Vast numbers of men live on the 
earnings of their child-bearing wives and every year 
still more women must find ways of self-maintenance. 

“England has known splendid days, but few well- 
informed persons would give a fig for its future.” 


That there is much truth in all this, will 
hardly be denied by any fair-minded English ob- 
server of economic and social affairs. The hope- 
lessness of the outlook will, however, be warmly 
disputed, and not without good reason. Pauper- 
ism, according to late figures, is at the lowest 
mark, thanks to active trade and the old-age pen- 
sion act. The percentage of unemployment is 
also the lowest on record in recent years, the labor 
exchanges being an admitted success in mobiliz- 
ing labor and bringing demand and supply to- 
gether. The act for insurance against sickness 


is a great preventive of suffering and misery. 
England, too, has a wonderful system of co- 
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operation which keeps down the cost of living and 
considerably ameliorates the conditions of the 
lower middle and working classes. In short, the 
trend has been upward and onward, and the pros- 
pects ought to be bright instead of dark. Yet 
there’s something wrong. Reform has not reached 
fundamentals. The next steps must be bolder and 
longer. England’s greatest needs are land re- 
form, revival of agriculture, utilization of re- 
sources now wasted on sport, and democratic 
educational institutions, secondary, technical and 
vocational. In other words, the people of Eng- 
land need more opportunities, more employment, 
freer access to natural resources and greater 
efficiency in utilizing such resources. All political 
parties now recognize these facts, although opin- 
ions differ as to the means and measures that 
should be taken. Radical reform is coming, how- 
ever, and that should check depopulation, promote 
industry, decrease immigration and improve the 
condition of men and women alike. The cause of 
the English women and girls is the cause of the 
landless, the jobless, the disinherited. Even mar- 
riage and home-making depend on economic pros- 
perity and opportunity. The revolted daughters 
should rebel and are rebelling against privilege 
and feudalism in land tenure, in education, in 
professional life. 


Roman Catholic women are the first to bring 
woman suffrage into their church and to hold in a 
church edifice a suffrage ral!y. Leaders in this departure 
are New York women, who have formed a St. Catherine 
Society which they hope to make national. In a Harlem 
Catholic church there has just been held a woman suf- 
frage meeting, a priest presiding, and distribution bei 
made of literature signed by Archbishop Keane ont 
other Catholic prelates of influence, endorsing ballots 
for women as a means of ending social and many other 
evils. The St. Catherine Society sets forth in its pro- 
spectus the large number of Catholic women who are 
pectus the large number of Catholic women who are 
wage earners, and the vital interest Catholic women 
have therefore in the vice question, the wage question, 
the one day rest in seven P pes 


Bad and Good § Signs in Russia 

All reports agree that Russia is enjoying an 
exceptional degree of prosperity. Good crops and 
changes in the system of land tenure are the 
principal causes of this prosperity, but good 
finance, for which the Duma is to be thanked, is 
also a factor of no small weight. The condition 
of the agricultural and factory laborer is im- 
proving and the trade unions are gathering 
strength. 

Unfortunately, politically the empire is not 
advancing. There is stagnation or even down- 
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right reaction in everything in which the court 
and bureaucracy play a controlling part. The 
reform promises have not been kept; they seem 
to have been forgotten. The present Duma, the 
fourth, which was regarded as too conservative 
when it first met, has had to censure and rebuke 
the ministers on several occasions. The minister 
of education was censured for his failure to 
modernize the educational system and develop its 
vocational and scientific features. The ministry 
as a whole was censured for its reactionary atti- 
tude. Some ministers were accused of waste and 
even graft, and at one time the differences were 
so acute that the dissolution of the Duma was ad- 
vised by a majority of the cabinet. 

The most absurd and disturbing sign of all, 
perhaps, is the introduction of a bill by the min- 
ister of the interior, a young and shifty politician, 
for the restoration of the so-called preliminary 
censorship. This institution was abolished by the 
czar’s reform decrees of 1904-5, or the period of 
the revolution. Freedom of the press was then 
nominally granted as a fundamental right. Anu, 
in fact, the press has been relatively free in Rus- 
sia, in spite of martial law, special laws, arbitrary 
interference of local tyrants and anti-press de- 
cisions of weak or reactionary judges. Fines and 
prison sentences for editors and publishers hav2 
been almost daily occurrences. Still, the prelim- 
inary censorship has not been revived. This 
means that, as a rule, editors have been able to 
print and comment freely, and to take chances. 
At the worst the situation, except in a few places 
and at certain times, has been better than it ever 
was under the old régime, when newspapers hard- 
ly ever commented on domestic politics or ever 
ventured to criticise the government. The bill 
to revive the censorship is a gratuitous and im- 
pudent slap which the whole press bitterly resents. 

It is interesting to see that even the extreme 
tories and fanatics, who love absolutism and 
would like to see the Duma wiped out by a coup 
d'état, make wry faces at the suggestion of the 
censorship. They are with the government, but 
they wish to write in their own way. Even re- 
actionaries do not relish instructions and editing 
by an official censor. The bill has no support ex- 
cept among the Bourbons ofthe bureaucracy. It 
cannot pass any Duma elécted even under the 
present unfair electoral laws. ‘Will the govern- 
ment dare to pass it as an emergency measure be- 
tween sessions? This has been done and can be 


done again by stretching and violating the law 
concerning emergency legislation. But with the 
temper of the country and of the press as it is the 
attempt to restore the censorship under the plea 
of imperative necessity when not even the shadow 
of such necessity exists would be a perilous one 
for the government. Another revolutionary move- 
ment would certainly ensue, and the stupid fan- 
aticism of the ruling class would provoke retalia- 
tion from the extremists of the army of reform 
and constitutionalism. 
+ 
The Federal Council 

The Federal Council of Churches is appoint- 
ing a national committee to take up religious 
work in San Francisco in connection with the 
Panama Exposition. Through its influence reso- 
lutions relative to the exploitation of commercial- 
ized vice at the exposition are now being sent 
to Exposition and San Francisco authorities from 
Christian bodies in nearly all parts of the country, 
and the general secretary of the Council is soon 
to go to California to assist in a campaign against 
such vice and for religious meetings during the 
Exposition. 

The Council is seeking to increase the num- 
ber of chaplains in the Army and Navy and re- 
ports President Wilson to be in favor of the 
Council’s Owing to the 
Council’s agitation several states have passed 


recommendations. 


laws insuring to industrial workers one day’s rest 
in every seven. New financial support has been 
secured for the Council’s Commissions on Coun- 
try Life and Peace and Arbitration, and these 
lines of work are to be increased. Of the former 
commission Gifford Pinchot has accepted the 
chairmanship. 

It is the belief of the Council's leaders that 
the agitation against it has subsided. That agita- 
tion was fiercest in the Presbyterian Church 
South, but in the General Assembly of that body, 
in favor of withdrawal, only twenty-seven votes 
were mustered. There are thirty Protestant 
bodies in the Federal Council. Some want to go 
fast, others slow, the difficulty of getting a gait 
to suit all is reported to be a serious one. Never- 
theless, the Council reports, for the six months 
just ended, a fairly successful campaign, and 
brighter financial and legislative prospects for the 
six months to come. The Council represents 
something like 16,000,000 of actual Church mein- 
bers. 
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THE VIGIL OF THE C. L. S.C. CLASS OF 82. 


[The following address was made by Dr. John H. Vincent at the first Vigil of the C. L. S. C., that of the Class of "8a, 
on Friday, August 12, 1881, in the old Hall of Philosophy. 


HE Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 

is an attempt to bring youth into old age, 

to turn back the current of our lives, and to put 
us again among the joys and fellowships and 


A cut of this building appears below.] 


morrow. One of the sweetest hopes | have in- 
dulged in connection with our Chautauqua move- 
ment is this: that we may be able to impress 
people that life is worth living for new and far- 
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hopes and worthier purposes of other years. One 
of the greatest heresies that prevails in the worid 
today is that which shuts off all hope in the in- 
tellectual, the physical, the social, and the spiritual 
life after one has reached what is called “ma- 
turity.” Many of the failures in life are because 
of the conviction that failure is inevitable. A 
man who has strong hope and a strong will and 
observes the laws of health may retain the possi- 
bilities of life longer than most people suppose. 
There are too many people who are writing bitter 
things against themselves spiritually because of 
past failures and lost opportunity who are thereby 
only weakening themselves for the work of to- 


reaching enterprises as long as soul and body can 
be held together. The Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, without calling itself a univer- 
sity, is a university for the old, where the joys of 
youth may be put into the heart again, and the 
purposes which strengthened the school-boy be 
brought back again. 

I suppose the real trouble with old people 
is the sense of guilt and the feeling that the 
wrong has been done so long that the heart de- 
lights in it and that character has become fixed 
by habit; but tonight I bring you here, among 
these shadows and flickering lights in our dear 
old hall, to call your attention to the way by 
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which the simplicity and innocency of youth may 
be brought back to us; by which the past may be 
blotted out; by which the sense of Divine accep- 
tance may be secured; by which one may look 
into the face of God, and say, as the child says, 
“My Father.” 

Let us as members of the Circle learn not 
to grow old, not to give up hope; but use what 
strength remains for the acquireménts of knowl- 
edge and the attainment of character. If, amidst 
the shadows that gather about us this hour, we 


may be reminded of these possibilities in our lives, . 


I shall be grateful to our Heavenly Father who 
brings us together. 

The first three years of the C. L. S. C. have 
been years of experiment. It would have been an 
easy thing to sit down in the tent, as Dr. Warren, 
Prof. Bowne and myself did, and draw out a 
four years’ course of reading and study which 
the president of the best university in America 
might look at and pronounce “admirable and 
thorough ;” it would have been an easy thing to 
draw up a course of reading and study which, 
while it might not have elicited such high praise, 
would at least have commanded the respect of 
leaders in education, and led them to say that it is 
a very thorough and comprehensive course; but, 
in doing this, we should have defeated our own 
purposes. 

Now, I confess that, as a believer in thorough 
work, I have sometimes felt a little ashamed to 
write as I have done to members of the class 
about details of work: “Never mind this, or never 
mind that, or we will accept this or that as equiv- 
alent, only keep at it.” “If the work be not done 
thoroughly, still keep at it, and do the best you 
can.” It would have been much more pleasant to 
me to write: “Stand firm to the letter of our ar- 
rangement, and read every line, and be able to 
pass a rigid examination before a high board of 
examiners, and thou shalt have thy reward.” But 
I should thereby have sent away from our Circle 
many who have steadily gone on, and are today 
grateful for the encouragement and the conces- 
sions of the earlier years. 

I have always desired to draw the lines a 
little more closely for the fourth year, to put into 
the work a little more will, a little more emphasis, 
a little more faith, a littlé more economy of time, 
a little more system, a little ‘more courage; and 
after a while we shall be able to carry on our 
work, through the first, second, and third years 
with the same spirit. 


To you who are members of the fourth year, 
a few words: I wish that you could, by some 
silent consecration, each with himself before God, 
commit himself to a little more thorough work 
for this last year. The song [“All the Earth is 
Wrapped in Shadow”] which has been sung, and 
which our friend, Miss Leavitt, wrote for this 
night's service, is expressive of the weariness and 
discouragement which come to us once in a while 
in our lives. I have, as you know, heavy work 
here at Chautauqua. After the second or third 
day of the summer meeting, I go to my rest tired 
out; I go to my bed tired out; and I often think 
to myself as I lie down, I really care very little 
whether the meeting tomorrow be a success or 
not; but when I awake at the music of the six 
o'clock bell, I am as fresh and strong for the 
work as though I had never felt a touch of 
weariness. Now I want the Circle, in starting 
out for the year’s work, to do so with strong 
purposes and high courage. 

We have in this hall indications of the time 
coming when it must decay, when the columns 
and the roof and the floor will all be gone. In 
this place, I trust, a more commodious building 
will stand.* And when you and I are very old 
I hope that members of the C. L. S. C. will tread 
through the halls that shall then stand here, and 
that we who remain shall tell them about the 
early circles, and the early sessions of the Round 
Table, and the meetings of the classes, and of the 
night service when the first fourth year’s class 
organized. That good time must come. 

Let me say to you first of all, do not look 
ahead too much over the prescribed reading of the 
royal work this year according to our opportunity. 

Let me say to first of all, do not look ahead 
too much over the prescribed reading of the 
course for the year. It is a bad thing when one 
is nervous to look over in advance a pile of work. 
It is a discouraging thing, when one has a thou- 
sand pages to read, to turn over each page and see 
how much a thousand pages are. Do the work of 
today during today, and let the remaining three 
hundred and sixty-four days take care of them- 
selves. You will always have more heart if you 
never entertain but the work of the present at 
the present. 

We have before us tonight a symbol; the 
symbol is a column and the light upon it. I in- 
tend one of these days to have erected here 
such a pillar for symmetry and beauty, that as 


*This wish came true in 1906. 
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the members of the class look upon it, they will 
gather from it inspiration. And when my marble 
column stands a symbol of symmetry and strength 
and purity in culture, crowned with a light that 
shall not easily go out, but that shall burn before 
we come into the hall and burn after we leave the 
hall, we shall read in it the mission of our Circle 
and thc lesson of our symbol: 
strong and sure and pure and beautiful; crowned 
with fadeless light, to bless the world, or that 


Personalia 
To relieve conditions in congested 
cities is one of the aims of the National 
Forward-to-the-Land League which be- 
gan its annual convention here today. 
Among the speakers was Prof. Charles 
Zueblin, whose four visits to Chautau- 
qua have provoked interest and discus- 
sion. The League has plans under way 
for establishing social centers with vo- 
cational schools and agricultural in- 
struction, such a center being provided 
for each of the four sections of the 
land. Development of the back yard 
plot is also encouraged by the League. 


Chautauquans are not prone to hesi- 
tate. When one of the soloists fell ill 
on the very day of the latest “Messiah,” 
Mr. Hallam naturally bethought him of 
Mrs. Marie Stapleton Murray whom he 
knew to be on the grounds. “On the 
grounds” figuratively, for actually she 
was out on the lake fishing. It was 
there that Mr. Hallam’s messenger 
found her. She changed boats in mid- 
lake, hurried to the rehearsal, and that 
night in “The Messiah” scored a com- 


plete success. 


of Sinclairville, 
several 


Hon. Obéd Edson 
New York, who has 
valuable articles on the history of Chau- 
tauqua County for summer numbers of 
The Chautauquan, was the orator of 
Old Settlers Day at the Portland (New 
York) Centennial Celebration. 


written 


Mr. John W. Nichols, whose voice 
has been greatly enjoyed at Chautau- 
qua, New York, this season, is to be 
heard with Mrs. Nichols in a joint vo- 
cal and piano recital at the Dana Mu- 
sical Institute in Warren, Ohio, next 


February 
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portion of it in which we have been placed. Carry 
away with you in your thoughts the column that 
is strong, and the light that fadeth never, and may 
God give to you and me, to the counselors and 
the secretaries, to the leaders of local circles 
throughout our widely extended territory, and to 
all our members, strength, patience, courage, 
fidelity, purity, and above all that love of use- 
fulness which will make us ask continually : 
“How may we be helps to others?” 


A STATUE OF EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who was 
elected a C. L. S. C Counselor in 
1885, used to say that he had to go 
to Chautauqua at least once in every 
four years in order to keep in touch 
with the rest of the world. It was 
a characteristic phrase, for he was a 
born cosmopolitan to whom all men 
were of one spiritual race. 

For a quarter of a century Dr. Hale 
was tireless with advice, sympathy and 
practical help for Chautauqua. Chau- 
tauquans, therefore, will feel a cordial 
interest in the tribute paid to this 
great human preacher and great spirit- 
ual force in the erection of a memorial 
statue in Boston. j 

The ceremonies attending the unveil- 
ing on May 22, impressive in them- 
selves, were made more impressive and 
deeply touching as well by the partici- 
pation in them of men and women who 
had loved and worked with him who 
was exceeded by none as a faithful 
friend, a good citizen, an inspiring 
leader. 

The statue, shown on the next page, 
stands on the Charles Street Mall in 
the Fublic Garden. A preliminary ser- 
vice was held across the garden, in the 
Arlington Street church, whose pastor, 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, offered 
the invocation. 

Hon. John D. Long, ex-Governor of 
Massachusetts, said in part: 


“Edward Everett Hale was the incar- 
nation of the distinctive spirit of Bos- 
ton in the last half of the nineteenth 
century,—the most conspicuous type of 
its liberal theology, its religious ex- 
pression, its literature, its culture, its 
humanitarianism. His versatillity was 
unbounded and ~phenomenal. In liter- 
ature he was equally apt in prose and 
verse. He wrote history biography, 
sermons, essays, novels, magazine and 


newspaper articles. In oratory he was 
the favorite and commanding speaker. 
In gene@ral culture there was no phase 
of it the use of which was not 
at his fingers’ ends. His was not the 
painstaking accuracy of detail, but 
rather the bold art of the impressionist 
who with strong and dashing strokes 
brings out a picture that at once ar- 
rests and transfixes attention and em- 
blazons a panorama. 

The whole man was large, heart, 
mind, spirit, body. How familiar that 
picturesque figure on the streets of 
Boston, how familiar that name the 
whole land over! Who that ever saw 
him will forget that towering stature 
and leonine head? Who that ever 
heard it will forget that organ-toned 
and resounding voice? Who that ever 
received it will forget that bounteous 
salutation, that word of greeting? And 
into what various and brimming chan- 
nels flowed his humanity. What cause 
in aid of his fellow-men, of the poor, 
the orphan, the prisoner, the oppressed, 
did not feel the lift of his powerful ap- 
peal? What an impulse to patriotism 
and what an expression of his own 
love of country was his “Man Without 
a Country” which is the prose twin 
of Mrs. Howe's “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” 


Scholar, author, orator, preacher, 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
patriot, benefactor, and helper of all 
souls, his life spanning most of the last 
hundred years, and during that period 
identified with every cause and move- 
ment which ministered to the glory of 
God and to peace on earth and good- 
will to men it is, indeed, fitting that 
to him—to no man more—should Bos- 
ton pay its tribute by such a memorial 
as this which we now dedicate,—the 
enduring statue, in the city he loved 
and glorified, of Edward Everett 
Hale.” 


Ex-President Taft expressed his per- 
sonal appreciation of Dr. Hale: 

“T came under the influence of Dr. 
Hale in Washington toward the end of 
his life, and had the pleasure and the 
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Statue of Dr. Edward Everett Hale former C. L. S. C. Counselor: dedi- 
cated on May 22 in Boston 


great benefit of hearing him in the pul- 
pit, and especially hearing his prayers 
in the Unitarian church in Washington, 
and of meeting him in his work when 
he was trying to “lend a hand” to some 
one who needed official help and the 
remedy of some official injustice. Dr, 
Hale was one of those men with whom 
you cannot come in contact without 
his personality overwhelming you, 
without thinking him greater and great. 
er the more you met him,—that stature, 
that breadth of frame, the deep-toned 
voice, in keeping with his character, 
his heart, his soul, and the sympathies 
that he had for everything that was 
good and everything that was human.” 

Rev. James De Normandie, neighbor 
and minister of Dr. Hale, spoke of 
his friend as one of those commanding 
personages who give themselves to the 
supreme issues of life. His influence 
in his denomination, his literary actiy- 
ity, his home fife were touched on by 
the speaker, who added one or two 
dramatic pictures. 

“A remarkable incident in his life 
was the scene at the close of the last 
century. A vast concourse gathered im 
front of the State House as the mid 
night hour drew on With a deep 
voice, carrying far over the company, 
Dr. Hale repeated the Ninetieth Psalm, 
‘Lord, thou hast been our refuge in all 
generations,’ then he led in the Lord’ 
prayer, taken up by the silent and reve 
erent multitude, and ending with 4@ 
triumphant ‘ Amen.’ He had lived 
through three-quarters of the century, 
marked the serious and threatening 
complications of all social questions, 
the great unrest throughout the world 
and saw the century go out with aff 
unfaltering faith that the incoming cen 
tury would bear witness to better and 
higher things 

It was a fitting tribute to an octogem 
arian that, when he felt he ought © 
give up the active duties of the minis 
try, through the efforts of his lifelong 
friend, Senator Hale, he was elected 
Chaplain of the United States Senaté 
“What a testimony to the admiratiom 
and love for him over our wide land 
when the Newsboys’ Association of 
Spokane, Washington, had a meeting 
passed a declaration to his memory, sett 
it to Senator Piles of the State of Wash 
ington, and the Vice-President read i 
in open session the 21st of June!” 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham spoke 
of the genius of the sculptor, Bela Pratt 

“We owe him—all of us owe him, 
and the citizens and the generatiom 
to come are sure to owe him—a dem 
of gratitude for what he has accomr 
plished.” 

After the benediction the congreg® 
tion moved from the church to the Pub 
lic Garden where it was increased & 
many hundreds of spectators who heard 
the ‘presentation of the statue to 
city by ex-Governor Long and its a 
ceptance by Mayor Fitzgerald. The o® 
veiling was done by Edward Everett 
Hale 3d, grandson of the man who® 
patriarchal figure he disclosed. 
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regularly over the sloping hillside. 





DURHAM CATHEDRAL 





Durham Cathedrai Stan Gue of land almost Surrounded 
by the Winding river which flows in the Jorge far by low, A beautiful Shady 
bath follows the river bank. The Site thus occupied by the cathedral was 
accessible only from the north side where the @Pproach was guarded by a 
powerful castle, Now modified and devoted to Peaceful use On the Opposite 


side is an extensive monastery, The town lies to the north Stretching jy. 


| 


| 


us e Sh leanne dn eee tee 
WHERE CHURCH AND CASTLE BLEND 

Durham Cathedral] is unique | the twang of the Norman’s bow- 

among the churche< of England. It String. Note the smal] round-topped 

is not merely that its splendid Nor- | Windows Set low down in the solidly 


man architecture 


has been Preserved built towers and along the side and 
while that of York has been de- | transept Walls, Slowly, slowly, the 
Stroyed and that of Ely modified and towers rise higher and men breathe 
that of Gloucester overlaid. Unique freer. Openings multiply and lines 
as the Only great N rman cathedra} | | point Upward, and window echoes * 


in England it certainly 
not its Significance. 


Is, but this js 


throw their Tacefy] Pattern athwart 
Its site is that 


the arcaded walls, 



















of a fortress, its function was that 8reat central tower js built and its 
of a castle and its bishop Was a arger windows now deck them 
ruling Prince, [t Stands Preéminent | Selves with tracery and Push their 
as the church militant among | | Pinnacled POints up the long reaches 
churches. It was no uncommon of the walls. Battlements. too, we 
thing to locate ancient cathedrals in ave, but Ornate now, and less suit- 
defensible Sites. So located were ed to rame a bowman’s form. Last 
“ly among the fens, Lincoln upon | | of all the un Wearied builder returns 
its hill top and York within its bat- to the great front towers and decks 
tlemented walls. The barons of re- anew their plain-topped walls, this 
ligion alone seldom reassured the time with battlements Of open §ilj- 


canny prelates of the 
ut these 
defense of the 


RTee and corner spires, for the bow 
UNSpanned now, 
no longer harry 


Durham, 
another 


too, was a Sanctuary in 


city of 


the Conaueror had 
union of the 
spiritual power which t 
kings elsewhere opposed so bitterly 
was here tolerated. authorized that 
the border might have peace. 


The outward aspect of the cathe- the ishop-prince recast it slowly, 
dral is Suggestive. See the battle- as he listed and as he might into 
mented wall of the monastery, out of the ordered Justice of a later and a 





the notches of which we half hear better day. 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(C. L. S. C.) Classical, English, American, and Continental European subjects 
are covered in a four years’ course of which each year is complete in itself. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 





Rev. W. E. Howard 
President, Class of 1913 


Recognition Week 

The ceremonies and festivities of 
Recognition Week are still in the fu- 
ture at the moment of going to press. 
With 1013s gathering in numbecis and 
with enthusiastic "88s flocking to clasp 
friendly hands again twenty-five years 
after graduation, and with the beloved 
Chancellor just arrived from his Euro- 
pean trip, the prospect for the next rew 
days looks gay. 

Old First Night 

The anniversary of the opening of 
the Assembly in 1874 is always impres- 
sive. This year the C. L. S. C. figured 
prominently in the gifts. The Class of 
1888 made a twenty-fifth anniversary 
gift of $100, the Pioneers of '82 with 
$100 endowed a permanent C. L. S. C 
scholarship, the Guild of the Seven 
Seals gave $50, the Class of 1892 gave 
$175 for beautifying the Hall of Christ. 
Christ. 


Another Letter Circle 
The 1016 Letter Circle was the first 
to be formed in an undergraduate class. 
Its members are all busy people but 
they find time to enjoy the course 
amazingly and almost all of them report 
ou'side read'ng of absorbing interest. 


Class Poem of 1913 


In the “Epic of Hades” by the dis- 
tinguished English poet, Lewis Morris, 
the author in a dream finds himself in 
the classic dominions of Hades and 
perceives in succession as they pass 
before him the various shades famous 
in the old time mythology. He has just 
noted the figure ‘of Aphrodite when im- 
mediately fol'owing her, he observes the 
majestic form of Athene: 


But while I stood 


a fair pale form drew 


Expectant, lo! 
near 

With front severe, and wide blue eyes 
which bore 

Mild wisdom in their gaze. Clear purity 

Shone from her—not the young-eyed 
innocence 

Of her whom first I saw, but that which 
comes 

From wider knowledge, which restrains 
the tide 

Of passionate youth, and leads the mus- 
ing soul 

By the calm deeps of wisdom. 
knew 

My eyes had seen the fair, the virgin 
queen, 

Who once within her shining Parthenon 

Beheld the sages kneel. 

She with clear vo'ce 

yet with a softness, 


And I 


And coldly sweet, 
too, 
as befits a virgm: 

“She does 
my sister, 


Such 

right 

To boast her secing 
indeed 

That all things are as by a double law, 

And from a double root the Tree of 
Life 

Springs up to tle face of heaven. 
and sow, 

Matter and spirit, lower joys of scnse 


sway, 


Bodv 





Pulpit of the Downs Congregational 
D.D., Honorary 


Dunning, 
> - Class of ‘88, is 


GS &® & © 
pastor 


temporary 


Church 
of Bowdon, England, of which Rev. A. E 


President of the 





And higher joys of Thought, I know 
that both 

Build up the shrine of Being. The 
brute sense 

Leaves man a brute; but winged with 
soaring thought 

Mounts to high heaven 


> 8. © & & 6 
For what were life, 


If things of sense were all, for those 
large souls 
And high, whom grudging nature hag 
shut fast 
Within unlovely form, or from whose 
life 
The circuit of the rapid gliding years 
Steals the brief gift of beauty? 
> * * * * 7” 
Oh ecstasy! Oh wonder! Oh delight! 
Which neither the slow withering wear 
of time 
That takes all else— 
—nor yet satiety 


Born of too full possession, takes or 
mars! 


Oh, fair delight of learning! which 
grows great 
And stronger and more keen, for 


slower limbs, 
And dimmer eyes and loneliness, and 


loss 

Of lower good—wealth, friendship, gy, 
and ivve,— 

When the swift soul, turning its weaty 
gaze 

From the old vanished joys, projet 
itself 


Into the void and floats in empty spate 

Striving to reach the mystic source @ 
Things, 

secrets of the earth and sea afl 
ai’, 

law that holds the process of 
suns, 

awful depths of mind and thought} 
the prime 

Unfathomable mystery of God! 

Is there, then, any who ho'ds my wor 

ship cold 
And lifeless? Nay, but ‘tis 
: which cheers 


The waning life! 


The 
The 
The 


light 


the 


> * * * * * 


It is power 


I give, and power is precious. It 8 
strength 

To live four-square, careless of outwaft 
shows, 


And _ self-sufficing It is clearer sight 

To know the rule of life, the Eternal 
scheme 

And, knowing it, to do and not to @& 

And doing, to be blest.” 


1912 Letter Circles 


“These letters are a real and lastif 
bond that brings us into fellowship att 
understanding with those of kindret 
minds.” 


** * 


“I have very much enjoyed the “B& 
ficiencygrams.” 
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A Weekly Newsmagazine 


TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


Some GREAT Stories AND How To TELL 
THEM. Richard Thomas Wyche. 
New York: Newson and Company. $1, 

This little book is a real contribution 
to the literature of the increasingly vital 
subject of story telling. The author 
is more than a mere theorist for he has 
tried out his ideas and gives us in this 
book the fruits of his efforts. 

Some of the introductory chapters are 
valuable as they throw light upon the 
origin of story telling, interest in story 
telling today, what stories to tell, and 
how to tell a story. This last part of 
the subject is considered from both the 
psychological and from the spiritual 
point of view. The author also deals 
with problems having to do with story 
telling in the Sunday School, the li- 
brary, the playground, the home, the 
kindergarten and in leagues and clubs. 

The stories which the author tells in 
his own way in the book are: Beowulf 
The Coming of Arthur, Sir Gareth, and 
the Passing of Arthur. The book is 
well worth perusal. There is a good 
bibliography. 





Mr 


W yche 


Mr. 


Barnes 


Woman 
Barnes. 
$1.25 net. 

Mr. Barnes's volume “Woman in 

Modern Society” is an explanation of 

woman’s place in society today. The 

first chapters trace the position of 
women in society since the savage days. 

er status is then taken up under sev- 
eral heads which show how she has 

Stadually come to hold the place she 

does hold today. Under “Education” is 

shown how the advantages for women 
in the schools and colleges of the United 

States have increased since colonial 

days, tracing this development from the 
tst school admitting women up to the 

beginning of the twentieth century when 

Women are admitted on the same footing 

as men to all of the colleges and uni- 

Versities of the country. The economical 

Independence of woman is traced from 

the earliest times down to the present 

day when so many young women are 
economically independent. In industry 
woman has also come to the front, al- 
mostas many women as men being in 
the business life of the corntry. The 


iN Mopern Society. By Earl 
New York: B. W. Huebsch. 


remaining chapters of the book are given 
over to woman’s relation to political life 
today and to her vocation in the family. 

The book is especially interesting at 
a time like this when her position is in a 
state of advancement and transition 
This is a volume with which it would 
be worth everybody’s white to become 
acquainted 


PLANT AND ANIMAL CHILDREN: How 
Tuey Grow. By Ellen Torelle, M.A. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.co. 

In Ellen Torelle’s “Plant and Animal 
Children: How They Grow,” we have 
an interesting volume written especially 
for children, but from which grown-ups 
also may derive much pleasure, and 
by a more intimate acquaintance with 
the trees, grasses and ferns, bugs, worms 
and flies, grasshoppers and butterflies, 
fishes and birds, may come to a fuller 
appreciation of the lives of these small 
neighbors. The author has aimed “to 
make clear the ideas of evolution, hered- 
itary, variation, effect of environment, 
and the evolution of sex, without once 
mentioning these names,” and has suc 
ceeded very well. The language used 
is simple and the many illustrat’ons are 
most intelligently clear. The tyre is 
sufficiently large for the young reader, 
and the whole is attractively bourd in 
decorated covers and end papers 


SociaL ENVIRONMENT AND Morar PRo- 


GRESS. By Alfred Russel Wallace 
New York: Cassell and Company 
$1.25 net. 


No other living man is so well ac- 
quainted with the evolutionary move- 
ment in all its phases as is Alfred Rus 
sel Wallace. He shared with Charles 
Darwin the honor of announcing the 
discovery of Evolution by Natural 
Selection, both of their papers being 
communicated at the same meeting of 
the Linnaean Society. Wallace and 
Darwin were warm friends until the 
death of the latter, and Wallace has 
always been one of Darwin’s warmest 
defenders. With the portion of Dar- 
win’s theory that had to do with Sexual 
Selection Wallace was never in entire 
accord, and with the developments of 
sociology that rest on this theory he 
often does not concur. In this book 
Wallace says that the recent century has 
been given over to a most wonderful 
advance in all material things. He as- 
serts however that there has been no 
corresponding evolution in either intel- 
lect or morals. As a consequence he 
believes the present age to be the most 
unmoral period the civilized world has 
ever known. He believes early man 
was intellectually and morally more 
powerful than his modern descendant. 
Knowledge of course accumulates, but 
the power of original thinking, he be- 
lieves, has deteriorated. This section of 
the book seems to show that no matter 
how vigorous a man’s mind may be, 
when he reaches old age he sees the 
golden age behind him. Dr. Wallace 
believes the modern confidence in Eu- 
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genics is misplaced, because legislatures 
have too little capacity to be able to 
solve the problem. He believes them too 
stupid to solve easy social difficulties, 
and despairs of their ever being capable 
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BUNGALOWS AND | 
SUMMER HOMES 


I build them from original and care- 
fully studied designs. My interests 
are around Chautauqua Lake, with 
residence, mill and lumber yard at 
Maple Springs (opposite Chautauqua 
Assembly). 

Vacant or furnished new BUNGA- 
LOWS for RENT or SALE AT 
OVERLOOK (formerly Starr Farm), 
now being fully gavelaned and beau- 
tified by Dr. Welch (of Grape Juice 


fame). 
0. S&S LANG 


“BUNGALOW SPECIALIST” 
Send for my booklet “BUNGALOWS” 
Maple Springs, N. Y. 











Cc. E. SMITH 


INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE 

I have a desirable list of cot- 
tages for sale, in prices fro1 $95¢ 
to $10,000. Represent four of the 
largest Fire Insurance Companies 
in the insurance business, Have 
had 25 years’ experience. 

Office, No. 34 Clark Ave., Chau- 
tauqua, New York. 

Local and long distance phones. 
P. O. Box 513. 
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of solving really serious questions. His 
hope lies in woman, and particularly in 
her complete industrial independence of 
man. When woman no longer marries 
for a home and for support she will be 
more exacting in her marital choice, 
says the author. Low grade men then 
will remain unmarried because any 
woman able to keep herself will prefer 
self-support to mating with an unde- 
sirable man. Here lies the author’s 
hope of race improvement. 

The book is depressing on account of 
its low estimate of present intellectual 
and moral achievement. 

S. C. Schmucker 


Man 1N THE Licut or Evo.ution. By 
John M. Tyler, Ph.D., Professor of 
Biology, Amherst College. New York: 
D. Appleton Company. $1.25 net. 

This very readable volume by an ex- 

perienced and inspiring college teacher 

is frankly a book for laymen. It deals 
with broad lines of its subject from 
which of necessity much of scientific 
detail is excluded. The author ex- 
plains his point of view as an attempt 
to show the bearing of the theory of 
evolution on man’s history, progress 
and life, a discussion which compara- 
tively few zodlogists have attempted, 
the problem having usually been re- 
legated to the sociologist and arch- 
aeologist. The treatment naturally in- 
cludes a discussion of the chief stages 
in Human Evolution, The Survival of 


the Fittest, Racial Experience, Con- 
formity to Environment, etc. The 
author's chapter on “Evolution and 


Faith” develops his point of view, 
strongly emphasized at the outset, that 
in any study of man the recognition of 
social and family as well as moral and 
religious powers are among the most 
important in the complete story of his 
development. 


Tue Oricin or Lire. By Benjamin 
Moore. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. $1.50 net. 

The problem attacked in this book is 

how organic matter arose in the world, 

where there was no previous trace —not 
merely of living matter, but of dead or- 
ganic matter. When Pasteur proved that 
living organisms could not arise from 
lifeless matter, the connection between 
the organic and unorganic was thought 
to be severed forever, but since the 
wonderful discoveries in radio-activity, 
bio-chemists are trying to prove that 
there is no breach of continuity between 
the two. Dr. Moore describes the chain 
of evolution whereby the electron, atom, 
molecule, crystalloid and colloid are 
formed, in four chapters that keep one 
breathless with interest. The reader 
with a limited knowledge of chemistry 

is not confused and disheartened by a 

mass of intricate proofs as;dnly the 

stepping stones necessary to Carry one 
safely to the shore are given. 

Of particular interest is the chapter 
on “Evolution of the Colloid,” as the 
colloid is the nearest approach to living 
matter, “An isolated heart from which 
certain inorganic salts are washed out 
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by an irrigating stream, containing none 
of them, soon ceases to contract, but on 
restoring the inorganic salts, the heart 
soon starts automatically to work once 
more. Chemists have proved that in- 
organic crystalioids in definite amount 
must be present in all living cells, or 
the cells would cease operation and 
perish—but it yet remains to find the 
transformer which makes the inorganic 
alive.” 

The last fifty pages are devoted to 
the living organism at work. Here the 
author introduces us to a new kind of 
energy-bioctic which guides the develop- 
ment of the ovum, causes such phe- 
nomena as nerve impulse, muscular con- 
tract and gland secretion and is a form 
which arises in colloid structures, just 
as magnetism appears in iron, or radio- 
activity in uranium or radium. But 
bioctic energy is not life; that riddle 
of the universe is still to be solved; 
yet so near do the bio-chemists seem 
to it that they must feel the warmth 
from the breath of life. Dr. Moore has 
told the story of a living subject in 
live words. 


Sane Evcenics. By M. P. E. Grosz- 
mann. Plainfield, N. J.: National 
Association for the Study and Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children. 

Dr. Groszmann’s success in the training 

of exceptional children makes valuable 

all that he says on any phase of the sub- 
ject. This pamphlet reproduces a lec- 
ture in which full credit is given to the 
educational value of the present eugenic 
movement, while, at the same time, the 
dangers of radical action are stated and 
the importance of attention to the “ex- 
ceptions” is emphasized. A final elo- 
quent appeal impresses upon parents 
their responsibility and upon the com- 
munity its duty to clean up environment. 


Harper's Book ror YouNG NATURALISTS. 
By Alpheus Hyatt Verrill. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50 net. 

The discoverer of the autochrome pro- 
cess of photography has written a 
book for the use of boys in preparing 
collections for a home museum. Every 
stage of the collecting process from the 
first rousing of enthusiasm to the final 
mounting of specimens is gone into 
The boy is a natural collector, and, if 
we grant that the personal good which 
he gains in the open and the advance to 
science made by his efforts is worth the 
sacrifice of life of animals and birds, 
this book is a trusty companion. The 
tools to be used, the methods employed 
in catching, preserving and mounting 
specimens are discussed with care, and 
the subjects include birds, insects, fish, 
reptiles and batrachians, mammals, and 
marine invertebrates. Much scientific 
knowledge is interspersed with detail of 
museum and craft technique. The same 
is true of collections of rocks, minerals 
and fossils, Indian relics and botanical 
collections. A wealth of etchings and 
halftones illustrates this excellent 
volume in which all boys will delight. 








Chautauquan Service 
Department 


Thies department is designed for the 
use of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
umns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice versa. 

The rate is 2% cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge cents; 
10 per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 











* 
TRAVEL 


— 


GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE, A 
few tours to urganizers of small parties. Write 





today for plans and programs. University 
Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 
EUROPE—$7s0—Eighty-six days. Small pri- 


vate party sailing June 19. Seven countries; 
England to Italy. Travel with leisure and 
comfort. Carriage driving and motoring. Ex 

rienced conductor. Reference. ( Miss) 
Mary E. Calhoun, 419 W. 119th St., New York 
City. 





EDUCATIONAL 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including E 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Latin, Gree 
and Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D, 


WRITE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGE, Austin, Texas, for bulletin out 
lining degree course in Pedagogy. Instruction 
by mail. 





IMMORTALITY CERTAIN 
SWEDENBORG’S GREAT WORK on th 
life after death. 400 pages, postpaid for only 


Hi cents. Pastor andenberger, Windsor 
lace, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED 
WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to repon 
to us all kinds names, local information, et 
Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. Enclom 
stamp. National Information Sales Company, 
Ang., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS WANTED-We 
will pay 25 cents each and postage for goo 
second-hand copies of the following Chauta® 
qua books: Hochdoerfer’s “German Liter 
ature; Lavell’s “Italian Cities; Warren's 
“Ten Frenchmen of the Nineteenth Century? 
joy’s “Men and Cities of Italy;” Lawson’ 
“Ideals in Greek Literature.” Send postpaid 
thickly wrapped, with bill, to Chautauqm 
Press, Chautauqua, N. Y 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ; 
BIG PROFITS—Open a dyeing and cleanig 





establishment, little capital needed 
teach by mail, Write for booklet. Ber 
Vonde ystem, Dept. H-N, Charlotte, N. © 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells abot 
qu00,000 protected positions in U. S. servi 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There® 
a big chance here for you, sure and genero® 
ay, lifetime employment. Just ask for bo 
et S-1178 No obligation. Earl Hopkims 
Washington, D. C. 


$2 000 YEARLY made by teacher af 
’ educated people in correspondemt 





teaching Clean, honest, independent. I 
vou start. H. Clement Moore, New Egy 
New Jersey, 

a : ee 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTULES 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
club members and speakers. Materials fe 
ered, progro™s arranged. Criticism and & 
vision of MSS Expert service. Autho® 
Agency, 1547 Broadway, New York. 
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Efficiencygrams 
August 16 
Obedience wins confidence and respect 
and love. 
August 17 
Make your body comfortable and your 
dress suitable; your mind will feel the 
benefit. 
August 18 
Sacrifice and gain balance each other. 
August 19 
Do you care for friendship? 
give friendliness. 
August 20 
Did you forget your prayer this morn- 
ing? If so, close your eyes now for an 
instant and thank God that you have a 
glorious day before you. 
August 21 
One of the severest tests of tolerance 
is the willingness to let other people 
be narrow. Probably they are as broad 
as their conditions allow. 
August 22 
See beauty, work to produce beauty, 
fill your life with beauty. 


Then 





Recognition Day at Other Assemblies 
California—Long Beach, August 20; Pacific 
Grove, July 15. : 
Connecticut—Forestville, July 22. 
Idaho—Spirit Lake, August 6. 
Iilinois—Dixon, August 5; Havana, August 
4; Litchfield, August 15; Lithia Springs, Au- 
gust 26; Pontiac, July 28 


Indiana—Remington, August 20; Winona 
Lake, August 2. ‘ 
lowa—Clarinda, August 20; Des Moines, 
June 13. . 
August 14; Winfield, 


Kansas—Ottawa, 


Jay i 

aine—Ocean Park, August 14. 
Massachusetts—Northampton, July 23. 

New Mexico—Mountainair, August 18. 

New York—Chautauqua Institution, August 
13; Findley Lake, August at. 
Ohio—Bethesda, August 12. 





Washington State Art Museum 


The remarkable progress made by the 
Washington State Art Museum at 
Seattle is symbolic of the energy and 
enterprise of the Northwest. Although 
but a little more than a year old the 
Museum is housed in a splendid new 
building and has secured a number of 
highly valuable collections. Among these 
is the Tozier collection of Alaskan In- 
dian relics which includes the finest 
Indian chief totems in the world, a 
number of copper shields, painted and 
engraved by Indians, which marked the 
boundary lines between Russian and 
British territory in early days, hanging 
from trees, rocks and cliffs; and more 
than two thousand pieces of basketry 
Tepresenting forty-two tribes of Indians. 
This collection is unique in museum ex- 
hibition and cannot be duplicated even 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D.C. A carving showing the 
Indian conception of the first woman 
ig One of the most valuable exhibits in 
this collection. 
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Ask Mr. Foster 


TRAVEL INFORMATION of any and every kind may be had for 
the asking at any of my offices. I will answer all your questions about 
hotels, routes and resorts, automobile tours, trips abroad, or quiet retreats 
near home. You can get all of the information here at one place and there 
is no charge. No fees ever. ~ 


New York Office 
CANDLER BUILDING, TIMES SQUARE, 
azo W. 4and St. 
Telephone Bryant 3163-4 


Ask Mr. Foster 


Philadelphia—Chestnut & ath Sts.—in) St. Louis — Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney 


Acker’s Store. 
Washington—so3 14th St. p. Willard’s Atlantic City—Foster-Acker Bldg., Board- 
Buffalo—Wm. Hengerer Co. Store walk. 
Chicago—ss East Congress St. Bretton Woods—Hotel Mount Washington. 


12 Winter offices in Florida, Texas, Cuba, and Jamaica. 


Special Spring service in best department stores of Atlanta, Louisville, Kensas 
City, Houston, Dallas, and San Antorio. 


Always send stamp with mail inquiry to New York office. 


WARD G. FOSTER, General Manager. 











WE OFFER POULTRYMEN 


For a short time only an exceptional opportunity to secure Valuable Books 
on Poul Man: ent by taking advantage of our generous subscription 
offer for Poultry Success. oultryman should read 


POULTRY SUCCESS ulnvnRs 


Progressive, live, up-to-the-minute. The paper that keeps you posted. A sub- 
scription to Poultry Success will save you money, increase your business, 
make you a better manager. Every poultryman should read it. 


FIVE STAPDARD BOOKS ON MANAGING THE POULTRY PLANT 


te | = oe = = 8 illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
revised sth edition of this famous poultry Keeping in a Nut-Shell, 
book just off the press, covering 4 book that gives a concise com- 
every phase of the business. pilation of practical methods. Full 
The Smith Method, a treatise on of modern methods and short cuts. 
the possibilities of the small plant, Every goer raiser needs this 
one of the most valuable poultry book. ice 50 cents. 

books out. Thoroughly practical poultry Common Sense, our latest 
and helpful. by Edgar Briggs. This is the new 
Up-to-Date Poultry Houses and book. Full of short cuts to suc- 
Applian containing drawings cessful poultry raising. Contains 
and designs for building the modern egg, pen and hatching records. 
plant. A very valuable book, well Regular price so cents. 


READ THIS PROPOSITION CAREFULLY 
Poultry Success for one year and either Briggs or Smith books............ $1.00 
Poultry Success for three years and either Biggs or Smith books........... $1.50 


Poultry Success one year and either bg Se tegy Poultry Houses or 
Pouitry Keeping in a Nut-Shell or Poultry Common Sense................ soc 


Poultry Success for three months’ trial............6.06.ccccccceeccsuencuseeees loc 


(America’s foremost poultry magazine, its pages filled to overflowing with 
valuable short cuts, live poultry news, interesting articles by big men in the 
poultry world). 


Write TO-DAY, inclosing stamps or cash. 


The A. D. HOSTERMAN CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 
Eastern Office, Press Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Every 
The FOREMOST 
































New Chautauqua 
Home Reading Course 


GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, ITALY, EVOLU- 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW 
CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1913-14 

Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkanallies and 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. The 
attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic 
lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. 


What lasting significance has Greece to the modern 
world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated ? 
What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy 
amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? 

Light on these timely questions will be found in the 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: 


Chautauqua Press - Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Rambies and Studies in Greece. 


By J. P. Mahaffy.:..........00. $1.50 
The Message of Greek Art. 
By Dr. H. H. Powers........... 2.00 


Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
Roman and _ Italian. By 


Frank Justus Miller and 

Oscar Kuhns...........seeeeeeee- 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. 

By Samuel C. Schmucker....... 1.50 


“The Chautauquan: A Weekly 
Newsmagazine.” Illustrated. 
Featuring: 

Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
About Constantinople. By 
Frank Chapin Bray. 

Current Events.. “The Chautau- 
uan” improved as a Weekly 
ewsmagazine, with many 
special features, complete in 
itself as a current news re- 
view, will give to the reader 
the Chautauqua Point of View 
on world affairs, unbiased, 
educational in the broadest 





NS Ce ey eee 2.00 
DOR. cceaee cee donde $8.50 
SPECIAL TERMS 
CAMORMRMBR. 20000 cccccthansonccces $2. 
Chautauquan with any one of the 
SOUP DOSES: oes ticcdvevenescedeos 3-00 
Chautauquan with any two books 4. 
eT FO ees 4.00° 


COMPLETE COURSE 
All Four Books (cloth bound) 
and The Chautauquan......... 5.00° 
*Remit 30 cents extra for book 
set postage or prepaid ex- 
press. “Collect” charges are 
more. 
































Help Your Friends to Become Acquainted With 


The Chautauquan 


In the New Weekly Newsmagazine Form 


The Chautauqua Point of View 


Authoritative, Unbiassed Perspective 


On World Affairs Week by Week 


Social, Religious, Literary, Artistic, Scientific, Educational 


Worth While for Everybody 


Who Wants to Keep Track of Significant Things 


5c a Copy 


, Chauteuqua, New York 


$2 a year 


Send them a Trial Subscription [three months] 25c 
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